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into Mimicks, Apes, and Kicshoes." Nor is he prepared
to make anything but the highest claim for classical
learning. The list of classical authors to be studied by the
boys and young men who are to inhabit his spacious
academy is formidable, if not fantastic. But his emphasis
is different from much contemporary practice. He rejects
purely linguistic exercises:
Language is but the instrument conveying to us things
useful to be known. And though a Linguist should pride
himself to have all the Tongues that Babel cleft the world
into, yet if he have not studied the solid things in them as
well as the Words and Lexicons, he were nothing so much
to be esteem'd a learned man, as any Yeoman or Trades-
man competently wise in his Mother Dialect only.
He denounces as a waste of time the "preposterous
exaction [of] forcing the empty wits of children to corn-
pose Theams, Verses, and Orations." The classics are to
be valued for the wisdom on many subjects they uniquely
embody. But it is impossible that a reform in the teaching
of classics, however drastic, could leave time for all the
other things that Milton's pupils must learn if they are
to accomplish his ideal of a "compleat and generous
education which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully,
and magnanimously all the offices both of Peace and
War." For these included not only all branches of
mathematics and natural philosophy, but geography,
architecture, and fortification; not only ethics and politics,
but medicine and law. Their intellectual and moral
pursuits are to be accompanied also by a very full athletic
training.
It is obvious that Milton's programme of reform was
not a practical one, though it contains suggestions and